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NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


AT  YOUR  NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

you  will  be  invited  to  sing  two  songs  with  the  orchestra.  The  first 
one,  ALL  NIGHT,  ALL  DAY,  will  be  found  in  the  "Music  for 
Living"  Series  (Silver  Burden).  Look  for  page  28  in  Book  II,  Music 
in  Our  Town.  The  accompaniment  will  be  found  in  the  Teacher's 
Book  on  page  24.  Memorize  both  stanzas. 

CHILDREN  IN  THE  UPPER  GRADES  can  learn  to  play 
this  song  on  a  soprano  melody  instrument  accompanied  by  the  auto- 
harp.  Autoharp  chords  and  melody  are  printed  below. 


ALL  NIGHT,  ALL  DAY 
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If  your  school  plans  to  send  a  group  of  players  to  the  concert,  please 
observe  these  rules:  1)  Use  only  the  soprano  instruments,  such  as 
bei  Is,  psalteries,  tonettes,  song  flutes,  recorders,  flutes  and  violins. 
2)  Make  the  group  big  enough  so  that  it  will  sound  well  at  the  con- 
cert. 3)  Rehearse  with  a  teacher  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  group. 
4)  Memorize  the  music.  No  children  will  be  allowed  to  bring  or  use 
music  at  the  concert.  5)  Sit  together  at  the  front  of  the  auditorium. 

See  the  inside  back  cover  for  the  second  song,  Old  Joe  Clark. 


CHILDREN'S  CONCERT  PROGRAM 

The  Little  Symphony 
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SYMPHONY  in  E  Flat,  No.  39  (K.  543)  _  Mozart 

Excerpts'. 

First   Movement — Adagio;   Allegro 
Second  Movement — Andante 
Third  Movement — Menuetto   (Allegretto) 
Fourth  Movement — Finale   (Allegro) 

EVERYBODY  SING— ALL  NIGHT,  ALL  DAY  _  ..  Spiritual 

DANCE  OF  THE  PRINCESSES  and  Excerpts  from 

THE  FIREBIRD  _______  Stravinsky 

MARCH  OF  THE  TOYS  from  "Babes  in 

Toyland"  Victor  Herbert 

EVERYBODY  SING— OLD  JOE 

CLARK  American  Fiddling  Tune 

PERCUSSION  SURPRISE— "Let's  Play  With  the  Orchestra" 

THE  BEE  Schubert 

PEANUT  POLKA  Farnon 

CLEAR  TRACK  Strauss 

Commentator:   Maxine  Swalin 

For  the  "Percussion  Surprise"  bring  an  instrument  that  you  have  made  and  decorated 
yourself.   It  must  be  one  of  the   following  types: 

1)  DRUM — small    enough    to   carry   to   the    concert 

2)  RHYTHM  STICKS 

3)  CLAVES 

4)  RATTLE 

5)  TAMBOURINE 

As  soon  as  you  come  in,  put  your  percussion  instrument  under  the  seat  on  the  floor. 
Keep  it  quiet  all  through  the  concert  except  when  you  arc  invited  to  play 
with  the  orchestra. 


SYMPHONY  in  E  FLAT,  No.  39 


Mozart,  1756-1791 

MOZART'S  SYMPHONY  in  E  Flat  is  one  of  his  most  beau- 
tiful works.  It  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1788,  when  Mozart  was 
thirty-two  years  old.  In  Jess  than  two  months'  time,  the  composer 
completed  not  only  this  symphony  but  others  as  well.  It  is  almost 
unbelievable,  that  any  musician  could  work  with  such  great  speed. 
Mozart  was  called  "a  little  magician"  when  he  was  a  child,  and  as  a 
grown  person  he  never  lost  his  magic!  His  ideas  came,  as  if  by  divine 
inspiration,  and  were  put  down  as  fast  as  his  pen  could  move  over  the 
score  paper.  He  was  so  sure  of  how  he  wanted  the  music  to  sound  that 
he  never  made  any  corrections  nor  changed  even  a  single  note. 

THE  SYMPHONY  in  E  Flat,  like  most  symphonies,  has  four 
parts  or  movements.  As  you  listen  you  will  see  how  skillfully  Mozart 
planned  each  movement  so  that  it  would  be  different  from  all  the 
others  and  yet  blend  with  them  to  make  a  perfect  whole.  The  first 
movement,  beginning  with  a  slow  stately  introduction,  changes  into  a 
lovelv  fast  movement. 


FIRST  MOVEMENT— Adagio;  Allegro—  5:04  min. 
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SECOND  MOVEMENT— Andante— 1:45    min. 

Listen  for  this  theme,  and  find  out  how  many  times  it  is  repeated: 
You  will   find  that  the  second  movement  of  this  symphony  is  excellent   for  creating 
your    own    slow,    sustained    dance    movement.    Try    to    bring   out    the    pattern    and    its 
extension  into  a  "whirl." 
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THIRD   MOVEMENT— Menuetto   (Allegretto) —  entire   movement,    3:10   min. 
See  the  score  on  the  back  cover  page,  and  learn  to  play  it  with  the  recording. 
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FOURTH   MOVEMENT— Finale   (Allegro)   —    1:36   min 
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A  STORY  ABOUT  MOZART 


YOUNG  WOLFGANG  MOZART  has  had  many  astonishing 
stories  written  about  him.  You  may  recall  that  he  and  his  sister  Nan- 
nerl  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  by  stagecoach,  playing  concerts  in 
many  European  countries,  meeting  kings  and  queens,  and  amazing 
their  audiences  with  unusual  stunts.  Father  Mozart  believed  in  letting 
people  know  about  the  talents  of  his  musical  children,  and  he  saw  to  it 
that  there  was  publicity  in  each  city  where  the  children  performed.  If 
you  had  been  following  these  children  around  from  place  to  place, 
here  is  one  of  the  advertisements  you  might  have  read: 

"The  little  girl,  who  is  in  her  twelfth  year,  will  play  the  moot 
difficult  compositions  of  the  greatest  masters  j  the  boy,  who  is  not  yet 
seven,  will  perform  on  the  clavecin  or  harpsichord  j  he  will  play  a 
concerto  for  the  violin,  and  will  accompany  symphonies  on  the  clavier, 
the  manual  or  keyboard  being  covered  with  a  cloth,  with  as  much 
facility  as  if  he  could  see  the  keysj  he  will  instantly  name  all  note- 
played  at  a  distance,  whether  singly  or  in  chords,  on  the  clavier  or  any 
other  instrument,  glass,  bell,  or  clock.  He  will  finally,  both  on  the 
harpsichord  and  the  organ,  improvise  as  long  as  may  be  desired  anci 
in  any  key,  thus  proving  that  he  is  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
one  instrument  as  the  other,  great  as  is  the  difference  between  them/7 
THE  LITTLE  BOY  actually  performed  as  miraculously  as  the 
advertisement  said  he  could!  And  as  Wolfgang  grew  up  he  continued 
to  show  his  great  talents  in  many  unusual  ways.  Everywhere  he  went 
he  was  put  to  severe  tests,  and  everywhere  he  came  through  the  tests 
successfully.  In  Bologna  he  was  asked  to  do  an  exercise  in  counter- 
point (one  melody  against  another)  that  would  take  a  master  several 
hours  to  complete.  Mozart  finished  it  in  half  an  hour.  In  Naples, 
Wolfgang's  exhibitions  were  so  startling  that  superstitious  people 
were  convinced  his  magic  power  came  from  a  ring  he  wore  on  his  fin- 
ger. One  of  his  greatest  triumphs  was  in  Rome  during  Holy  Week. 
Each  year  the  Miserere  of  Gregorio  Allegri  was  performed  by  the 
Pope's  choir.  The  Pope  had  forbidden  its  performance  anywhere  else, 
and  the  one  existing  copy  of  the  music  was  jealously  guarded.  Mo- 
zart heard  the  performance,  went  home  and  wrote  down  the  entire 
score  from  memory. 

YEARS  LATER,  when  Mozart  had  become  a  composer  of  operas, 
he  had  occasion  to  test  his  unusual  ability  to  get  things  done  in  a  hurry. 
His  opera,  Don  Giovanni  was  to  be  performed  in  Prague  and  the  day 
before  its  opening  there  was  no  overture.  The  director,  upset  at  Mo- 
zart's procrastination,  found  him  enjoying  himself  at  a  game  of  bil- 
liards. Not  at  all  concerned,  Mozart  went  home  and  asked  his  wife, 
Constance,  to  prepare  a  big  pot  of  coffee.  He  worked  all  night,  but 
the  next  day  the  score  was  complete.  It  was  rushed  to  the  orchestra 
players,  wih  no  time  to  spare,  and  they  played  it  at  sight  without  a 
rehearsal. 


FIREBIRD  SUITE  -  Dance  of  the  Prin 


cesses 


Igor  Stravinsky,  1882  - 

IT  WAS  A  GREAT  DAY  in  the  life  of  Igor  Stravinsky  when, 
in  1909,  his  two  orchestral  works,  Scherzo  fantastique  and  Fireworks, 
were  performed  at  a  concert  in  St.  Petersburg.  This  was  a  day  that 
changed  his  future,  for  at  the  concert  he  met  Serge  Diaghilev"  (Ser- 
gay  Dee-ahg-i-leff),  director  of  the  famous  Russian  ballet.  Diaghilev 
was  so  impressed  with  the  talent  of  the  young  composer  that  he  asked 
him  to  orchestrate  two  Chopin  pieces  for  his  dancers.  Immediately, 
the  ballet  director  saw  that  Stravinsky  could  do  bigger  things,  so  he 
entrusted  to  him  the  job  of  writing  a  new  original  ballet,  based  on  an 
old  Russian  legend  about  the  Firebird.  In  May,  1910,  the  score  was 
finished  and  on  June  25th  the  Firebird  was  presented  at  the  Paris 
Opera. 

HERE  IS  THE  STORY  OF  THE  FIREBIRD  BALLET: 

Late  one  night  Prince  Ivan  Czarevitch  is  hunting  in  the  deep  forest 
and  captures  the  Firebird.  The  bird  begs  to  be  freed  and  when  Ivan 
releases  her  she  rewards  him  with  one  of  her  feathers.  Suddenly,  out 
of  the  darkness,  Ivan  sees  a  beautiful  castle  arising.  Thirteen  lovely 
princesses  are  dancing  around  a  silver  tree  with  golden  fruit.  One  of 
the  princesses  brings  him  a  golden  fruit,  telling  him  that  she  and  her 
companions  are  all  under  the  spell  of  King  Kastchei,  a  terrible  ogre 
who  lives  in  the  castle.  Ivan,  determined  to  overcome  the  monster, 
boldly  enters  the  castle.  Immediately  Kastchei's  demons  rush  around 
Ivan,  warning  him  that  their  master  will  turn  him  into  stone.  Kastchei 
comes  to  cast  his  evil  spell,  but  Ivan,  protected  by  the  magic  feather, 
is  unharmed.  Suddenly  the  Firebird  appears,  and  leads  Kastchei  and 
his  demons  in  a  wild  dance  until  they  fall  exhausted.  The  Firebiid 
then  shows  Ivan  a  casket  by  the  enchanted  tree  which  contains  an  egg. 
"Break  the  zgg,"  says  the  Firebird,  "and  Kastchei  will  die."  Ivan  does 
as  the  bird  directs  and,  as  the  egg  smashes,  Death  comes  out  of  the 
shell  and  enters  the  body  of  Kastchei.  The  ogre  and  the  demons 
vanish,  and  all  the  victims  Kastchei  had  turned  into  stone  suddenly 
come  to  life.  The  princesses,  free  from  the  ogre's  enchantment,  dance 
joyfully,  and  Ivan  chooses  the  loveliest  of  them  all  for  his  bride. 

DANCE  OF  THE  PRINCESSES 


Read:  THE  FIREBIRD  by  Donald  E.  Cooke   ( [ohn  C.   Winston) 

See:  The  Jam   Handy  filmstrip— "FIREBIRD" 

Hear:  The  Jam  Handy  recording  that  goes  with  the  Firebird  film 


strip. 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY,  the  famous  composer  of  "The  Firebird," 
lives  in  the  United  States,  but  he  was  born  in  Russia.  The  composer, 
now  seventy-eight  years  old,  spent  his  early  life  in  the  town  oi 
Oranienbaum.  Igor  (Ee-gohr )  loved  music,  and  he  heard  a  great  deai 
of  it.  His  father  was  the  leading  bass  singer  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Opera,  and  sometimes  he  would  take  his  son  to  rehearsals  or  let  him 
hear  the  performances. 

WHEN  IGOR  WAS  NINE  YEARS  OLD  he  started  learning 
to  play  the  piano.  Practicing  was  easy,  and  he  liked  it.  But  he  detested 
his  school  studies,  and  would  have  spent  all  his  time  with  music  had 
his  parents  not  insisted  on  his  getting  a  good  education.  They  senc 
him  to  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  to  study  law.  He  really  had 
no  desire  to  become  a  lawyer,  but  be  continued  at  the  University  and 
completed  his  course  of  study  in  1905.  Soon  after  this  he  married  his 
cousin  who  knew  how  much  he  loved  music.  So,  with  her  encourage- 
ment he  gave  up  law  and  started  in  earnest  to  learn  to  be  a  composer. 

STRAVINSKY  was  very  fortunate  in  having  as  a  friend  at  the 
University  the  son  of  Russia's  celebrated  teacher  and  composer,  Nicho- 
las Rimsky-Korsakoff.  He  was  always  a  welcome  guest  in  Rimsky- 
KorsakofPs  home,  and  he  spent  many  hours  there,  listening  to  music 
and  talking  with  the  master  himself.  At  first  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was 
not  convinced  of  Igor  Stravinsky's  talent,  but  when  the  young  man 
completed  his  first  piano  concerto  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  impressed, 
and  took  him  as  a  pupil  in  instrumentation.  Carefully  instructed  by 
his  teacher,  the  young  Igor  wrote  a  symphony  and  a  suite  for  voice 
and  orchestra.  Both  works  were  performed  publicly.  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff saw  to  that.  To  thank  him,  Stravinsky  wrote  a  new  orchestral 
piece,  "Fireworks",  as  a  surprise  gift  for  the  wedding  of  Rimsky- 
KorsakofPs  daughter. 

THE  MANY  COMPOSITIONS  WHICH  FOLLOWED  were 
written  largely  for  the  Russian  ballet.  After  completing  "The  Fire- 
bird" he  wrote  "Petrouchka"  and  then  "The  Rite  of  Spring".  Be- 
cause people  did  not  understand  Stravinsky's  new  and  unusual  har- 
monies these  two  ballets  were  greatly  criticized.  But,  Stravinsky  con- 
tinued to  compose  in  his  own  way,  and  he  has  finally  been  accepted  as 
one  of  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Some   Suggestions    on    dancing    (iT/?e   Firebird'" 

1)  After  you  sec  the  filmstrip,  make  a  list  of  the  characters  in  the  ballet. 

2)  Sec  it  you  can  turn  each  character  into  a  dancer  who  expresses  the  feeling  and 
personality  ol  the  character  through  movement.  How  would  it  feel  to  be  the 
ogre,  Kastchci:  Or  to  dance  like  a  demon  until  you  were  turned  into  stone:' 
Or  to  be  the  Firebird,  or  a  Princess,  or  the  hunter,  [van?  Use  your  own  ideas 
and  dance  first  without  any  music,  then  with  the  parts  of  the  music  which  rep- 
resent your  character. 


MARCH  OF  THETOYS 


Victor  Herbert,  1859-1924 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  a  little  Irish  boy,  scarcely  two 
years  old,  left  Dublin,  the  city  of  his  birth,  to  take  a  trip.  The  boy, 
who  was  named  Victor,  was  leaving  for  a  good  reason.  His  father 
had  died,  and  his  mother,  Fanny  Herbert,  had  to  take  him  to  live 
with  his  grandfather  in  England. 

THE  GRANDFATHER  OK  VICTOR  HERBERT,  Samuel 
Lover,  was  a  most  unusual  man.  Although  he  lived  in  England  he 
was  a  staunch  and  patriotic  Irishman,  and  an  accomplished  singer  of 
Irish  songs.  In  fact,  he  wrote  songs — as  well  as  poetry,  plays,  novels, 
and  grand  operas. 

AS  VICTOR  HERBERT  GREW  UP  in  his  grandfather's  house 
he  heard  much  music.  His  mother  played  the  piano  beautifully j  his 
grandfather's  guests  were  musicians ;  and  Mr.  Lover  himself  filled 
the  boy's  ears  with  his  Irish  folksongs.  When  it  came  time  for  Victor 
to  learn  to  play  a  musical  instrument  he  said  he  didn't  want  to  be 
bothered.  Although  his  mother  urged  him  to  play  the  cello  he  told 
her  he  would  rather  study  his  lessons  so  he  could  be  the  best  in  his 
class.  But  one  day  something  happened  to  change  his  mind. 

IT  WAS  TIME  FOR  A  FESTIVAL  AT  VICTOR'S  SCHOOL, 
and  it  wras  discovered  that  the  band  needed  a  piccolo  player.  Victor 
was  asked  to  fill  in  and  he  had  to  learn  in  two  weeks  the  piccolo  part 
of  the  Overture  to  Donizetti's  "The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment." 
Not  only  did  he  have  to  learn  the  part,  but  he  had  to  learn  how  to 
play  the  piccolo  as  well.  Of  course,  he  succeeded.  But  two  weeks  of 
shrill  piccolo  sounds  were  pretty  hard  on  his  mother's  ears,  and  she 
finally  persuaded  him  to  change  to  the  cello.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  Victor's  serious  musical  education. 

THE  CELLO  proved  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  Victor  Her- 
bert to  America,  wmere  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  happened 
in  this  way:  Walter  Damrosch  came  to  Europe,  seeking  singers  for 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  At  this  time  Victor  Herbert 
was  cellist  of  the  Court  Opera  in  Stuttgart  and  he  was  in  love  with 
one  of  the  singers — a  handsome  soprano.  When  Mr.  Damrosch  heard 
the  girl  sing  he  wanted  her  at  once,  but  she  said  she  would  not  go  to 
New  York  unless  he  would  also  hire  the  cellist.  So  it  was  agreed.  The 
couple  were  married  and  came  to  America. 

VICTOR  HERBERT  is  best  known  for  his  many  comic  operas. 
One  of  the  most  popular  of  these,  in  the  early  1900's,  was  "Babes 
in  Toyland."  The  "March  of  the  Toys"  is  from  this  operetta. 
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THE  BEE 

Franz   Schubert,  1808-1878 

DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT  THERE  ARE  TWO  COM- 
POSERS named  Franz  Schubert;  Both  lived  at  the  same  time,  and 
occasionally  someone  would  get  them  mixed  up.  The  Franz  Schubert 
who  composed  "The  Bee",  sometimes  known  as  Francois  Schubert, 
was  born  in  Dresden  when  the  other  Franz  Schubert  was  eleven  years 
old.  When  he  grew  up  the  King  gave  him  money  to  study  in  Paris, 
and  he  became  a  violinist  and  a  composer  of  violin  pieces  and  studies. 
He  was  concertmaster  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  in  Dresden. 

THE  BEE  is  a  short  descriptive  piece,  originally  written  for  the 
violin.  When  the  orchestra  plays  it,  you  will  notice  that  the  buzzing 
sound  of  the  bee  is  made  bv  the  violins. 
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THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  NUMBERS  that  you  will  enjoy 
dancing.  Try  to  think  of  different  ways  to  do  it.  Imagine  a  flower 
garden.  Perhaps  the  flowers  are  blowing  gently  in  a  spring  breeze. 
Around  the  flowers  the  bees  are  flying  and  buzzing  and  sucking  honey. 
What  else  might  happen  in  this  garden:  Make  up  a  story  and  drama- 
tize it  with  the  music. 


PEANUT  POLKA 


Robert  J.  Farnon,  1917 


ROBERT  J.  FARNON,  the  composer  of  "Peanut  Polka"  lives 
in  Canada.  He  was  born  in  Toronto  in  1917.  Mr.  Farnon  plays  first 
trumpet  in  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  composes  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  and  also  writes  incidental  music  for  broadcast  dramas. 
His  First  Symphony,  played  in  Toronto  in  1941,  was  performed  a 
year  later  bv  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

AFTER  HEARING  THE  PEANUT  POLKA  you  will  prob- 
ably decide  that  Mr.  Farnon  has  a  good  sense  of  humor.  This  is  not 
a  real  polka,  as  it  was  danced  in  Europe  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a 
"crazy"  polka,  with  just  enough  of  the  polka  rhythm  to  make  it 
sound  like  a  fast  polka.  Why  not  make  some  crazy  hats  to  wear  while 
vou  dance  it? 


CLEAR  TRACK 


Eduard  Strauss,  1835-1916 

THE  NAME  OF  STRAUSS  brings  to  many  people's  minds  the 
Viennese  Waltz  King  whose  "Beautiful  Blue  Danube"  became  famous 
all  over  the  world.  Eduard  Strauss,  the  composer  of  "Clear  Track", 
was  the  brother  of  the  Waltz  King,  Johann  Strauss,  Jr.  He  and  an- 
other brother,  Joseph,  were  both  composers  of  dance  music,  and  both 
conducted  orchestras,  but  neither  achieved  the  fame  and  popularity  of 
their  brother,  Johann,  Jr. 

EDUARD  STRAUSS  had  his  own  orchestra  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty-seven,  and  he  continued  to  conduct  at  both  summer  and  win- 
ter concerts  for  many  years.  In  1892  and  1901  he  brought  his  orches- 
tra to  the  United  States.  During  his  life  he  published  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  dances. 

CLEAR  TRACK  is  entirely  different  from  a  waltz.  As  you  first 
listen  to  the  recording  of  this  piece,  write  down  what  it  makes  you 
think  about.  You  are  sure  to  hear  the  sound  of  galloping  horses,  and 
the  trumpet  that  blows  at  the  beginning  of  the  race.  What  else  do  you 
hear?  If  you  dance  to  this  music  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  let  a  group 
of  children  make  a  big  circular  race  track,  and  have  one  horse  at  a  time 
galloping  around  inside  the  "track."  Sounds  of  horses'  hooves  might 
be  made  with  coconut  shells,  castanets,  a  wood  block,  or  claves. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT  ? 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY,  directed  by  Benjamin 
Swalin,  makes  a  tour  of  the  State  each  vear,  giving  FREE  CHIL- 
DREN'S  CONCERTS  to  school  children. 

THESE  FREE  CONCERTS  are  made  possible  by  the  subscriptions 
of  your  parents  and  the  donations  of  many  generous  people  who 
want  you  to  continue  to  hear  the  best  music. 

SINCE  1944  the  Orchestra  has  played  982  concerts  for  1,872,045 
children.  The  Children's  matinees  are  in  addition  to  hundreds  of 
concerts  played  at  night  for  adults. 

THROUGHOUT  THE  NATION  your  State  Orchestra,  famous  as 
"The  Symphony  on  Wheels,"  has  given  over  200  broadcasts  and 
telecasts  in  the  past  fifteen  touring  seasons. 


OLD  JOE  CLARK 


You  will  find  the  song,  OLD  JOE  CLARK,  in  the  "Music  for 
Living"  Series  on  page  61,  Book  5,  Music  in  Our  Country.  The  ac- 
companiment is  on  page  49  of  the  Teacher's  Book.  Memorize  all  3 
stanzas,  and  learn  to  sing  them  with  autoharp  accompaniment.  Auto- 
harp  chords  and  melody  are  printed  below. 


OLD  JOE  CLARK 
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Additional  Stanzas 

When  you  know  the  song  as  written  in  your  book,  learn  these  stanzas 
and  then  try  to  make  up  some  more  verses  to  fit  the  music.  Give  your 
written  stanza  to  the  Children's  Concert  Chairman  in  your  town,  and 
she  will  choose  the  best  ones  to  give  to  Mrs.  Swalin  just  before  the 
concert. 


Stanza  4 

Old  Joe  Clark  was  a  riddling  man, 
He  threw  away  his  bow, 
Every  time  he  plucked  the  strings, 
He  played  Pizzicato* 


Stanza  5 

Old  Joe  Clark  had  a  piccolo, 
He  played  it  way  up  high, 
Every  time  he  blew  a  note, 
His  dog  began  to  cry. 


*  The  violinists  at  the  concert  will  show  you  how  it  sounds  to  play  pizzicato  (pits-ee- 
kah-to)  by  plucking  the  strings  without  a  bow. 
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